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POOR JOE 


Was the son of Joseph Berr, who lived at Annacey, in 


Savoy. Ilis father removed to Paris, and tried to support 
his family by carrying loads—but was taken sick, and died 
in four days. His mother soon languished under her pri- 
vations and labors, and died May 15, 1801. 

Poor Joe, the little orphan, was left destitute; but ex- 
cited the pity of the neighboring women, who held a conn- 
cil to see what could be done for him. One proposed that 
he should be sent to the Foundling Hospital; but Dame 
Robert said, ‘‘ No, thou shalt not go to the hospital, my 
little cherub. Ihave five children, but thou.shalt share 
their bread ; and though I should work an hour more, 
morning and evening, with the help of God I will feed thee 
until thou canst work for thyself.” She carried little Joe 
to her boy’s bed, and lay down to rest. Joe was beloved 
by his little companions for his mild and obliging disposi- 
tion—and Dame Robert was constantly repeating to the 
children these four sentences: ‘‘ Be thankful to God for 
the bread that he gives you.’” ‘‘ Never say what is not 
true, even for bread.” ‘* Earn your bread honestly, oth- 
erwise it will not profit you.” ‘‘When you are old 
enough, take care of your parents, as they have taken care 
of you.” 

One morning Dame Robert took Joe upon her lap and 
said to him, ‘* My boy, thou art now full eight years old ; 
thou mayst begin to work, and help me, as 1 have helped 
thee. No idlers for Dame Robert. My elder boys have 
begun their apprenticeship: and I am going to make of 
thee a little shoe-cleaner, who will bring home every even- 
ing the pence earned during the day. Stay, here is a lit- 
tle footstool [ have bought for thee.” Joe was delighted 
with the idea of making money at his age, and ran to ad- 
mire his shoe cleaning establishment. The footstool, the 
scraping knife, the soft and hard brushes, a pot of black- 
ing, and a bucket of water, comprised Joe’s new posses- 
sions. ‘To try his hand he began to began to clean and 
polish all the dirty shoes in the house, and it was declared 
he might practice in public. Dame Robert found an ex- 
cellent place, in a street, unoccupied. Each of the chil- 
dren carried part of his tools—she gave him his provisions 


for the day, with good advice for his conduct, and left him ; - 


but could not refrain from goiug to take a distant peep at 
the poor boy, (see picture. ) 

On the evening of this day Joe was seen dragging home 
his baggage; all the children ran to help him; and, 
throwing himself into the arms of Dame Robert, he present- 
ed her with twelve pence, the fruit of the first day’s labor. 

Joe’s good conduct soon brought him friends. There 
was near his stand a warehouse for colors and every thing 
required for painting, kept by a respectable person named 
Barbe, who proposed to take Joe as an apprentice. Dame 
Robert consented to his promotion, and he was delighted 
when he found he had a bed-room with a window in it. 
By conversing with the artists who came to the shop for 
colors, he soon acquired a taste for painting. Among the 
numerous houses where Joe carried the orders given to 
Barbe, was Mr. Enguehard, who was passionately fond of 
the arts. He had ason Francis, who was studying the 
art of paiting, but was not industrious. Francis thought 
Joe happy in not being obliged to study ; but Joe replied, 
‘Qh, if you would but teach me to draw.’’ ‘*‘ Yes, yes,” 
exclaimed Francis, ‘I will be your little master; but 
look to your fingers, my friend, if you do not work well!” 
Mr. Enguehard assisted Joe in learning to read and write. 

Joe and Francis then became firm friends. Joe’s fond- 
ness for painting attracted the notice of Sebastian Gabri, a 
rich friend to the arts, who proposed to Barbe to assist 
Joe, and sent an engagement for Joe’s support and in- 
struction by a ‘‘ famous master” for four years. Francis 


and Joe were studying together, and striving for a prize 
which was to be given at Rome for the best painting. 


oe’s genius and industry enabled him to finish a piece, 


| which every one pronounced superior, and would have ob- 


‘ 





tained the prize; but, in order to favor Francis, he alter- 
ed his own piece; this alteration by rule excluded it; 
Francis obtained the prize, as Joe intended he should, in 
order to reward his friend for his kindness, being sure of 
obtaining it the next time. The parents of Francis went 
with him to Rome, to receive the prize. In three months 
after, Joe was there to receive the prize for the next quar- 
ter, and was welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. Enquehard as a 
second son. This is the story of one of the most eminent 
painters at present in Paris—once a shoe black. If it 
be read by any youth painfully struggling in secret, let 
him assure himself that by earnest perseverance in the 
line suitable to his faculties, he can scarcely, like poor 
Joe, fail of success. 


The above is a brief abridgement of a story of 28 pages, found 
in Chambers’ Miscellany, published by Gould, Kendall & Lin- 


coin, Boston. The whole story is vers intere-se 














Narrative. 








THE WOUNDED BIRD. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR, 


‘* Father,” said Henry Thompson, a boy just eleven 
years old, ‘‘ won’t you buy me a gun?” 

.“ A gun! Oh, no; I can’t buy you a gun,” Mr. 
Thompson replied, in a decided voice. 

Henry turned away disappointed, and went out of his 
father’s store, into which he had comeespecially to ask for 
agun. He was not pleased at the refusal he had met, and 
felt much inclined, as are too many children, to have hard 
thoughts against his kind father for not gratifying his wish. 
As he walked along, he met Alfred l.yon, a lad about his 
own age, whose father had given him a gun, and who 
then had it on his shoulder. 

“Come, Henry,” said Alfred, “I’m going out a-gun- 
ning. Won't you go with me?” 

Henry at once said *‘ Yes.” It was a holiday, and his 
mother had told him that he might go out, and spend the 
morning as he liked, only that he must not go into danger, 
nor harm any thing. So he did not hesitate to go with 
Alfred. He had seen the little boy the day before, and 
then learned that he had received from his father the pres- 
ent of a gun,—and this was what had made him desire to 
have one also. 

The two little boys then took their way to the woods. 
It was a bright day in early summer. The trees were all 
covered with tender foliage,—the fields bright and green, 
and the singing birds made the air thrill with delicious 
melody. ‘T’o mar this scene of innocence, beauty and 
peace, came these two thoughtless boys. They saw the 
woods mantled in their dark rich drapery, that moved 
gracefully in the Jight breeze ; but all their majestic beau- 
ty was lost to their eyes. ‘They thought only whether the 
thick green masses of leaves contained a robin or harm- 
less red-bird, as a victim to their murderous gun. The 
green fields, too, were pleasant to their eyes, only so far 
as they might conceal in their blossoming hedge-rows, a 
victim wren or sparrow. And the sweet trilling of the 
lovely songsters, as it floated from wood and field, though 
it gladdened their ears, affected them not with a pure and 
innocent pleasure. I grieve to make such a record of 
these two lads,—but it is, alas! tootrue. Both together, 
were they to labor over their task from this hour of their 
boyhood, until three score and ten years had been num- 
bered to them, could not make even a little yellow bird— 
nay, not so much as a feather like one shed from its downy 
wing; and yet they were eager to destroy the lovely crea- 
ture made by God’s own hand, and all from an idle love 
of sport. 

Well—Alfred and Henry soon gained the woods, 

“* Hark!” said Alfred, ‘there is a robin singing in 
that maple! Be still, and I will shoot him.” 

Henry stood very still, while Alfred moved stealthily 
along, with his gun in his hand, until he stood nearly un- 
der the mapletree. The robin, all unconscious of danger, 
was singing his song of gladness—a tribute of praise to 
Him who had fashioned him curiously, and with incon- 
ceivable wisdom and skill—when the boy raised his gun, 
took a deadly aim, and fired. The breast of the robin 
was still heaving, and his throat trembling with the song, 
when the swift-winged shot: entered his side, and pierced 
his little heart. He fell at the feet of his murderer. One 
would have thought, that when Alfred and Henry saw the 
bleeding bird, lying dead upon the ground, their hearts 
would have been filled with sorrow. But not so. A shout 
of joy followed this cruel exploit. ‘The bird was picked 
up, a string tied about its neck, and borne along with 
them, as the triumphant evidence of Alfred’s skill with his 
weapon. 





‘Next an oriole was discovered, flying from a bush near 
7 and alighting upon the branch of a tree, high up in 
the air. 

“* Now let me shoot,” said Henry; and Alfred suffered 
his companion to take the gun. He proved to be not 
quite so good a marksman as Alfred. But he struck the 
oriole, and wqunded him. The bird fluttered to another 
tree, upon a limb of which he alighted. Here he clung, 
with his tiny feet, until these crnel boys had again loaded 
their gun. Then Henry took a truer aim, and brought 
him to the ground. But he was not dead. Henry seized 
the trembling creature, that tried in vain to escape, and 
held him fast in his hands, 

“* Wring off his neck,” said Ajfred ; ‘that’s the way.” 

“‘No—no,” returned Henry ; “I'll take him home just 
as he is,—perhaps he’ll get well, and then I'll put him in 
a cage, and keep him.” 

And so Henry kept the bird, that must have been suf- 
fering great pain, carefully in his hand, while Alfred load- 
ed his gun once more. But we will not follow these boys 
further in their cruel employment, which was continued 
for several hours, when they grew tired, and returned 
home. It was past the dinner hour when Henry got back, 
with four birds for his share of the morning’s sport. One 
of these was the oriole, still alive, Another was a spar- 
row, another a robin, and the fourth a blue-bird. These 
last three were all dead. ‘‘ Just see, mother, what I’ve 
got, and I killed them all myself,” cried Henry, as he 
came in, and displayed his birds. ‘ Won't you ask father 
to buy mea gun? Alfred Lyon has got one, and I think 
I ought to have one too. 1 asked father to-day to buy me 
one—but he said No. Won't you ask him to buy mea 
gun, mother? for I can shoot, and I shot all these with 
Alfred’s gun myself.” Henry’s mother listened to her son 
with surprise and pain. 

** Poor bird!” said she, taking from Henry the wound- 
ed oriole, and handling it with great tenderness. ‘ Can 
it be possible that my son has done this ?—that his hand 
has committed so cruel a deed ?’’ and the tears dimmed her 
eyes. 

The words, tone and manner of his mother, touched the 
heart of Henry in an instant. New thoughts were awak- 
ened, and with these thoughts came new feelings: His 
mind had a glimpse of the truth that it was wrong to:sport 
with the life of any creature. ' 

“Can you make a pretty bird like this?” his mother 
asked, pointing to the drooping bird in her hand. Her 
son was silent. 

“Then why seek, wantonly, to take its life?” she con-- 
tinued. ‘‘ Were you envious of its happiness? Like an 
evil spirit, did a sigh of its innocent delight inflame you 
with a desire to destroy it? Can you restore health to its 
wounded body? No! Can you ever assuage its present 
agonies? No—you cannot. Cruel boy, what could you 
have been dreaming about? Think, how terrible it would 
be, if there were a race of beings, stronger than we are, 
who, with the power, had the will to destroy us for mere 
sport. Some day 1 might be walking out, and become the 
victim of one of these—and then my children would have 
no mother. Perhaps Henry might leave me, and while on 
his way to school, might be shot at, as he shot at the birds 
and be killed like this pretty blue bird, and fatally wound- 
ed like this oriole. Would you think such sport innocent ? 
I think not. Poor bird! See how ittrembles! See how 
it flutters its wings in pain! See how it gasps! Now it 
has fallen over upon its side—and now it is dead! Alas ! 
that my son should have done this cruel deed—that my 
son should have caused all this pain!” 

These words of Henry’s mother touched him deeply. 
They caused him to see how cruel he had indeed been. 
They made him conscious that it was most wicked to hurt 
or kill any one of God’s creatures in mere sport. So 
moved was he, that he could not refrain from bursting in- 
to tears and sobbing bitterly. 7 

“*Oh! mother !’’ he said, after he had gained some lit- 
tle command over his feelings, ‘I never thought how 
wicked and cruel it was to take pleasure in hunting the 
pretty birds. I don’t want a gun. I wouldn't have a gun 
now if father would buy me one.” 

Henry’s mother was glad to hear him say this, for it 
showed that he felt all she wished him to feel—sorrow at 
having indulged in a cruel sport. It showed, also, that he 
had determined in his own mind, from seeing how wicked 
it was, never to do so again. From this determination, 
Henry never swerved. He was never known afterwards 
to hurt any animal in sport. And more than this, by 
talking to his little friend Alfred, he made him see how 
wrong it was to shoot the birds, and Alfred gave his gun 
back to his father, who sold it for him, and with the mon- 
ey bought him a handsome little juvenile library of good 
books for his next New Year’s gift. 
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affable, and courteous, he enjoyed the respect and love of 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Obituary. 








ORIGINAL, 


OUR PASTOR. 


The sentiment, that mere external good is not in itself 
sufficient to impart happiness to the immortal spirit, has 
been reiterated and re-echoed till its very triteness almost 
forbids an allusion to it. By turns, philosophers and kings, 
the rich and the learned, have added their testinony to 
swell the accumulated experience of mankind, that the 
soul craves a better and more enduring source of joy. But 
notwithstanding all this, itis a lesson slow to be learned. 
The goiden urn of wealth, and the sparkling chalice of 
pleasure, still dazzle and fascinate the youthful mind, 
overpowering by the presentation of a seen and tangible 
good, the still small voice that whispers better things in 
the secret chambers of the soul. It is therefore of impor- 
tance that each additional evidence which is afforded, of 
the superiority of the enjoyments of religion, should be 
recorded for the instruction and example of others. For 
this purpose, we subjoin the following humble tribute to 
the memory of one, who has recently left the stage of 
earthly action; one great, and learned and good, who, 
having had an abundant opportunity of testing the pleas- 
ures flowing from the richest temporal gifts, gave his un- 
wavering and grateful testimony to the infinite superiority 
of the tranquil delights and lofty joys of the religion of 
Jesus Christ. 

In a beautiful town, in the environs of the city of B., for 
many years has dwelt one, who from his station and char- 
acter has moved in a broad sphere of action, and exerted a 
wide-spread influence. He was a minister of the “ glori- 
ous gospel,” and pastor over a “church and congregation 
that had grown up through his counsels and watchtul care. 
He was emphatically our pastor; for he had guided his 
flock from infancy to maturity, watching over them with 
all the tender vigilance of a good shepherd, and all the de- 
voted love of a spiritual father. In character, he was firm 
in principle, and of unflinching integrity in the path of 
duty, while liberal in spirit, and warmly benevolent. Em- 
inently social in feeling, aud of a deportment dignined, 


all with whom he mingled. His residence was upon the 
summit of a beautiful eminence, whose sloping declivity is 
a lawn of the softest green, while the gracefully winding 
avenues that conduct to it, are bordered by trees and 
shrubbery, disposed to heighten the beauty of the distant 
prospects. On the right lie smiling villages, some nearer, 
others more remote, whose white dwellings, half hidden by 
green foliage, speak of comfort and prosperity. At a lit- 
tle distance, in the front view, sleeps the city of the dead, 
with here and there a monument rising above the white 
grave stones, that seem to nestle amid the green grass and 
sofily blooming flowers, which the living have trained to 
shed their fragrance and beauty over the dust of the loved 
and departed. Beyond, verdant meadows stretch far on- 
ward, and farther still, rolls the sparkling blue of the fath- 
omless deep. “To the left stands the church, surrounded 
by its graceful elms, its tall spire, so beautifully emblem- 
atic, pointing the spirit upward to another and a better 
home, now doubly significant to those who have for years 
listened to the words of our departed pastor, as within 
those walls he traced out the pathway to the temple of 
God on high, wherein he has now entered. In the back- 
ground, distant hills swell their bold yet graceful outline, 
and impart the finishing touches to the varied beauty of 
the surrounding scenery. 

In this place, where on every side Nature greeted the 
eye in some of her loveliest aspects, dwelt our pastor for 
forty years. The resources of wealth enabled him to 
command the elegancies and refinements of life, and to 
collect within his walls, works of art, and the treasures of 
Jiterature. But though surrounded by every external ob- 
ject that could make life desirable, our pastor sought to 
set his affections on the things which are “unseen and 
eternal.” On one occasion, a friend who had been view- 
ing the many attractions of his earthly home, remarked to 
him, ‘‘ These are the things that make us loth to die.” 
He replied, “‘1 do not think they attach me to earth. 
Though grateful for their gift, I trust I shall be willing to 
leave them when my summons shall come.’”’ He remem- 
bered the green pastures and still waters having ‘‘ no need 
of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine” upon them, but 
ever reflecting the “light of the glory of God.” 

The pursuits of literature, and the refined pleasures that 





spring from an appreciation of music, painting, and poe- 





try, were congenial to the mind of our pastor; but though 
richly prizing the enjoyment he derived from these sour- 
ces, he ever held it subordinate to the joy of doing good, 
and would have counted it a truer delight to minister to 
the wants of the destitute, to wipe the widow’s tear, to 
soothe the orphan’s heart; and above all, to direct the 
wandering and heavy laden soul to its only resting place, 
than to taste all the sweets in the power of letters or of art 
to bestow. 

In the social and domestic circle our pastor was pecu- 
liarly fitted to impart and to receive happiness. * Whether 
surrounded by the exuberance of youthful gaiety, or in the 
interchange of the calmer communion of maturer minds, 
he seemed to enter at once into the thoughts and feelings 
of others, with a zest that showed him highly susceptible 
to the pleasures of social intercourse, and the delights of 
friendship. But those who knew him best, will testify that 
it would have afforded him far more delight to meet a cir- 
cle of the youthful members of his own flock, humbly in- 


quiring the way of life, than to have gathered with the 
most brilliant assemblage of the learned and wise ;—that, 
though he enj:.yed the manifestation of youthful mirth, he 
would have sympathized far more deeply with the tear of 
penitence,—and that the tremulous tone of spiritual anxi- 
ety was to his ear more thrilling music than the note of 
harp or organ. No man was ever more keenly alive to 
the perennial sources of happiness that cluster around the 
domestié fireside. The words “ iy busband,” and “ my 
father,” ever fell like sweet melody on his ear, and awoke 
in his heart a response of unutterable tenderness; and 
when sons in the pride of manhood, and daughters with 
the milder graces of woman, gathered in the parental 
home; while faihaived grandchildren clustered at his 
feet, his swelling emotions could best be read by the toues 
of his voice, by his beaming eye, and expressive smile. 

Devotion to his sacred calling, and love for the people 
of his charge, was his ruling passion: active in life, and 
strong in death. He gloried in the work of the ministry, 
and esteemed it the highest honor to be counted an ‘* am- 
bassador for Christ.” His warmest sympathies were in- 
tertwined with the interests of his beloved people. ‘The 
prosperity of the church of Christ ever held the first place 
in his heart. Mosttruly could he say: 


I love thy church, Gh God; 
Her walls before thee stand, 
Dear as the appie of thine eye, 
And graven on thy hand, 
If e’er my heart forget, 
Her welfare or her wo; 
Let every joy this heart forsake, 
And every grief o’erfluw. 
For her my tears shall fall ; 
For her my prayers ascend ; 
To her my toils and cares be given, 
Till toils and cares shall end. 


“* My people”—the words brought the individuals of his 
numerous fluck home to his heart as members of one great 
family, in whose prosperity he rejoiced, in whose sorrow 
he suffered, and for whose dearest interests he was ever 
ready to labor and pray. In the pride of early manhood 
he had espoused himself to them, and through the prime 
of maturity till his locks were thickly sprinkled with gray, 
through trial and change, the golden cord of affection, 
which was the bond of the union, waxed brighter and 
brighter. 

Ju the midst of usefulness and active duty, our beloved 
pastor heard she summons of departure. ‘The clustering 
attractions of life beckoned him to stay, but he heeded 
them not; the strong bonds of wedded and filial love 
clung so tenaciously to his spirit, that to sever them were 
untold bitterness; but the hope and prospect of reunion 
above enabled him to say “‘ farewell” to the best loved and 
devoted. But there was yet another parting: there came 
to his spirit a vision of the still, sacred Sabbath time. It 
was in the courts of the Lord’s house. ‘The organ’s soft- 
est notes were calming every ruffled feeling, and raising 
heavenward the aspirations of the assembled worshippers. 
All was hushed, and in reverent silence his beloved peo- 
ple waited—but for his voice. And should that voice 
never again address them? Sholild he never more tell 
thein of the song on the plains of Bethlehem, or portray 
the scene upon the hill of Calvary. It was then that his 
spirit wavered and trembled, and would fain have folded 
its wings over the altar of the sanctuary, but ayain the 
angel call sofily sounded on his ear, ‘‘ Come up hither.” 
He caught the echo of Heaven’s undying harmonies; he 
saw the tree of life and the chrystal river flowing fast by 
the throne of God; he viewed the, thousand times ten 
thousand that in the upper temple were singing the new 
song, “ worthy is the Lamb that was slain,” and the ran- 
somed spirit joyfully ascended to ‘be forever with the 
Lord.” 

The solemn appeal of the bell that had so often called 

his fluck to listen to his instructions announced his de- 
parture. How like a leaden weight it fell upon every 
heart as its mournful peal broke upon the silence of the 
sunrise hour, Our pastor was gone. Those who had for 
days waited, with intense interest, for each hour’s suc- 
cessive tidings from his chamber of sickness, felt that he 
was forever removed from the sphere of their spmpathy 
and love ; that they should see his face no more, and the 
anguish of many a throbbing heart gushed forth in bitter 
tears. As his loved remains were borne within the sacred 
courts where he had delighted to tread; the sanctuary, 
habited in deepest mourning, seemed a fit emblem of the 
desolation of an affectionate people, the voice of whose 
spiritual guide was hushed in death. But as the thoughts 
of the christian turned from his couch of suffering and 
pall of funereal gloom, to the bright mansion whither he 
had gone, wherein is no more “ pain, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, nor death,” there was consolation in the assur- 
ance of his joy, comfort in the hope of a future blissful re- 
union, and gratitude to Him who has purchased us_ with’ 
his own precious blood, for another triumph of his re- 
deeming grace. ‘ 

Our pastor is gone—but his influence is yet with us. 
Those whose characters have been moulded by his coun- 
sels and example, will retain in their own minds, and im- 
part to the minds of others, the transforming, immortal 
touch of mental influence, in duration co-existent with the 
deathless spirit on which it is exerted. And his remem- 
bered teachings and precepts shall yet form many a bright 
link in the golden chain of influences ever drawing the 
spirit from earth to heaven. 


Our pastor is gone—but his memory shall long live in 





the hearts of those who recall his name with the earliest 


dawn of remembered thought, and who cluster around his 
image their first and most reverent associations of the so- 
lenmity, and sacredness, and beauty of the public worship 
of God. It shall long live with those whose church cove- 
naut obligations he has most solemnly ratified, whose mar- 
riaye vows he has sealed, and upon the heads’ of whose 
children, his hand has been lvid in affection and blessing. 
Ou such hearts his virtues are written in characters more 
enduring than the tribute on brass or marble. Within 
their deepest recesses his memory is enshrined, and there 
shall it ever live, fresh and green, as the verdure which 
the soft footsteps of returning spring imprints upon his 


grave. ABBIE. 
Providence, R. I. 








fjistorp. 








ORIGINAL, 


THE PILGRIM FATIERS.—NO. XVI. 


THE WESTON COLONY. 


Mr. I. I have now given you an account of the colony 
at Plymouth for the space of nearly two years. You have 
formed an idea of what kind of men they were, and how 
they prospered, I will now give you a short account of a 
colony founded by a very different class of men. I refer 
to Weston’s colony. Early in July 1622, about sixty men 
arrived, who were sent over by Mr. Weston. They were 
eutertained at Plymouth, where the body of them remain- 
ed, while some sought out a place for settlement. The 
following extract from Win-low, will show you what 
kind of men they were. ‘That litile store of corn we 
had was exceedingly wasted by the unjust and dishonest 
walking of these strangers; who, though they would 
sometimes seem to help us in our Jabor about our corn, 
yet spared not day and night to steal the same, it being 
then eatable and pleasant to taste, though green and un- 
profitable ; and though they received much kindness, set 
light both by it and us, not sparing to requite the love we 
showed them, with secret backbitings, revilings, &c., the 
chief of them being forestalled and made against us be- 
fure they came, as after appeared. Nevertheless for their 
master’s sake (Mr. Weston) we continued to do them 
whatsoever good or furtherance we could, attributing 
these things to the want of conscience and discretion, ex- 
pecting each day when Gud in his providence would dis- 
burden us of them, sorrowing that their overseers were not 
of more ability and fitness fur their places, and much fear- 
ing what would be the issue of such raw and unconscion- 
able beginnings.” 

Henry. What was the issue? 

Mr. I. They formed a settlement at Weymouth, and 
though they had abundance of provisions left them, and 
were every way better situated than were the Pilgrims 
when they began, yet in a short time they were in want, 
and at war with the Indians, so that Captain Standish had 
to go to their aid. Seven Indiaus were there slain by his 
men, and the colony was broken up in less than a year 
from its commencement. This was the first blood shed 
by our fathers, and it was brought about not by any mis- 
conduct on their part. When the news of this reached 
Mr. Robinson at Leyden, he wrote to the church * to con- 
sider the disposition of their captain who was of a warm 
temper. Ee hoped the Lord had sent him among them 
for good, if they used him right; but he doubted whether 
there was not wanting that tenderness of the life of man, 
made afier God’s image, which was meet ;’’ and he con- 
cludes with saying, ‘‘ Oh, how happy a thing had it been 
that you had converted some before you killed any.” 

Henry. Was Captain Standish to blame for killing the 
Indians? 

Mr. I. It has generally been regarded as an act of ne- 
cessity. There is reason to believe that a plot had been 
formed by the Indians to cut off not only the Western col- 
ony, who had justly cffended them ; but the Plymouth col- 
ony also. Probably this decided and early blow struck 
by the captain, prevented further scenes of bloodshed. 

Henry. Might not the story of a plot be false in this 
case, as it was on a former occasion ? 

Mr. I. No. We have the testimony of Massasoit. News 
came that Massasoit was sick. So the governor sent Mr. 
Winslow to see him. He found him very ill, and stone 
blind. 
icine, so that he soon began to recover, and his sight re- 
turned to him. ‘* Now,” said he, ‘‘ I see the English are 


forget this kindness they have showed me.” 
vealed the plot against the whites, saying that he had earn- 
estly been solicited to join in it, but had refused. He 
advised that the principal plotters be killed at once, as 
many lives would thereby be saved. 


ted to each, so that every one could work for himself. 
Up to this time every thing had been held in common. So 
they began to prepare their ground for planting with re- 
newed zeal. But after planting there came along drought, 
which threatened the total failure of a crop. ‘They then 


rain, yet before the religious exercises of the day were 
over (they were continued some eight or nine hours) the 
sweet, moderate” showers of rain began to fall, which con- 


weather, that the corn was revived, and promised well for 





an abundant harvest, This was the first fast day held in 
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New England. The Indians noticed the extraordinary 
answer to prayer, and expressed their wonder at ‘* the 
bounty and goodness of our God.” 

Henry. They held a fast day before they held a thanks- 
giving day. 

Mr.I. Yes. The first thanksgiving day was appointed 
after harvest of the same year. They had, on a former 
year, held a festival afier the gathering in of harvest, but 
this was the first day of thanksgiving and praise to God. 
The first fast day, and the first thanksgiving day occurred 
in the year 1623. 

In August of the same year two ships, the Anne and 
the Lirrite James arrived, bringing upwards of forty per- 
sons to join the Pilgrims. ‘* When these passengers,” 
says Bradford, *‘ see our poor and low condition ashore, 
they are much dismayed, and full of saduess; only our 
old friends rejoice to see us, and that it is no worse, and 
now hope we shall enjoy better days together. The best 
dish we could present them with, is a lobster, or a piece 
of fish, without bread, or any thing else but a cup of fair 
spring water; and the long continuance of this diet with 
our labors abroad, has somewhat abated the freshness of 
our complexion ; but God gives us health.” 

One who came over in the Anne, Mrs. Alice South- 
worth, widow, was soon married to Governor Bradford. 

After harvest this year, no general scarcity of provisions 
was felt. The colony continued to make sure, though 
slow progress, until the little one has become a great 
nation. : 

I have thus given you the principal facts concerning 
our Pilgrim Fathers, during the first three years of their 
residence in this country. From these facts you have, I 
trust, been enabled to form a just opinion of their charac- 
ters, and I hope will be led to study more fully their his- 
tory. JA 








Sabbath School. 

















A WAY TO FILL UP SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

You are aware that in very many places, especially cit- 
ies and large villages, there are great numbers of children 
who are never found in any Sunday School. In most 
eases, probably, their parents either do not attend public 
worship, and so allow their children to grow up as hea- 
then, or they have never considered the importance of 
Sunday School influence, and thus neglect this branch of 
religious instruction, 

I had ofien been pained with the sight of numerous 
children, in this village, playing in the streets or fields on 
the Sabbath, and cast about in my mind for some method 
to remedy the evil. I was led to adopt the following :—I 
proposed to the children of our Sunday School to engage 
in a Missionary enterprise, and to persuade as many litle 
boys and girls as they could to attend the school and be- 
come members, offering, as a premium for every new 
scholar brought in, a small book, such as are contained in 
our alphabetical packages; and that on the first Sabbath 
of the new year, to each one who should have procured 
three or more new scholars, I would present, in addition, 
a bound volume, the size to be in proportion to the num- 
ber thus procured. The time I made the proposal was the 
latter part of last September, giving the children a little 
over three months for their enterprise. ‘The result has 
been most yratifying, and far beyond our most sanguine 
expectations. Over sizty new scholars have been added 
to the school, giving us a large net increase at a season of 
the year when ordinarily there is a considerable falling off. 

At the time [ distributed the premiams of bound books, 
it was intimated to the children, that at the opening of the 
spring they might probably resume their labors on the 
same terms. But they are so pleased with their past ef- 
forts and success, that they are not willing to wait tll 
spring. Our school is receiving new accessions every 
Sabbath, and that too without the impulse of promised re- 
wards, F. Reep. 

Peekskill, February, 1848. [Sunday School Advocate. 








Mtlorality. 
HOW TO GET A LIVING. 

Be Inpusrrious.—Every body knows that industry is 

a fundamental virtue in the man of business, But it is 
not every sort of industry which tends to wealth. Many 
‘men work hard to do a great deal of business, and, afier 
all, make less money than they would if they did less. In- 
dustry should ke expended in seeing to all the details of 
business; in carefully finishing up each separate under- 
taking, and in the maintenance of such a system as will 





_ keep everything under control. 


Be Economicat.—This rule is also familiar to every- 
body. Economy ts a virtue to be practised every hour in 
a great city. [tis to be practised in pence as well as in 
pounds. A shilling a day saved, amounts to an estate in 
the course of a life. Economy is especially important in 
the outset of life, until the foundation of an estate is laid. 
Many men are poor all their days, because, when their 
necessary expenses are light, they did not seize the oppor- 
tunity to save a small capital, which weuld have changed 
their fortunes for the whole of their lives. 

Stick To your own Business.—Let speculators make 
their thousands in a year or a day; mind your own regu- 
lar trade, never turning from it, to the right hand or tothe 
left. If you are a merchant, a professional man, or a me- 





chanic, never buy lots nor stocks, unless you have surplus 
money which you wish 4o invest. Your own business you 
understand as well as other men: but other people’s busi- 
ness you do not understand, Let your business be one 
which is useful to the community. All occupations pos- 
sess the elements of profit in themselves, while mere spec- 
ulation has no such elements. 

NEVER TRADE AT GREAT HAZARD.—Such hazards are 
seldom well-balanced by the prospects of profit; and if 
they were, the habits of mind which are introduced, are 
unfavorable, and generally the result is bad. To keep 
what you have, should be the first rule; to get what you 
can fairly, the second, 

Don'T BE IN A HURRY TO GET RICH.—Gradual gains 
are the only natural gains, and they who are in haste to 
get rich, break through sound rules, fall into temptations 
and distress of various sorts, and generally fail of their 
object. There is no use in getting rich suddenly. The 
man who keeps his business under his control, and saves 
something from year to year, isalwaysrich. Atany rate, 
he possesses the hiyhest enjoyment which riches are able 
to afford. 

NEVER DO BUSINESS FOR THE SAKE OF DOING IT, AND 
BEING COUNTED A GREAT MERCHANT.—There is often 
more money to be made by a small business than a large 
one; and that business will be, in the end, most respecta- 
ble, which is most successful. Do not get deeply in debt ; 
but so manage, as always, if possible, to have your finan- 
cial position easy, so that you can turn any way you please. 

Do NoT LOVE MONEY EXTRAVAGANTLY.—We speak 
here, merely with reference to being rich. In morals, the 
ordinate love of money is one of the most degrading vices, 
But the extravagant desire of accumulation, induces an 
eagerness, many times, which is imprudent, and so misses 
its vbject from too much haste to grasp it. 








Parental. 


A DEPARTED MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 

Tn one of our Atlantic cities, it was my lot to become 
acquainted with a young man who, although of a fine and 
highly cultivated mind, was more noted for his strict mo- 
rality, and quiet, unobtrusive piety, than, even for his 
mental qualifications. One evening, speaking of a moth- 











,er’s influence, he remarked:—“ I may say that I never 


knew a mother’s love; and yet I may, under Providence, 
thank my mother for having preserved me from many 
temptations.” I said, the remark seemed so singular, that 
it needed an explanation, to which he replied :—* I will 
tell you what | mean. 1 was deprived of my mother when 
very young,—so young that I retain but a dim recollection 
of her personal appearance; but [ have never forgotten, 
how, every morning and evening, she called me to her 
side, and, afier hearing me repeat my prayers, knelt and 
prayed for me, in simple yet earnest language, such as I 
could easily comprehend. She explained to me every pe- 
tition in the Lord’s Prayer; and although I am now more 
than thirty years old, every word of that explanation is as 
familiar to me as when I first heard it. I have been ex- 
posed to great temptation, much of which is known only 
to myself. Ouce 1 was led away by the eloquence of a 
popular speaker, to the very verge of infidelity. Like most 
young men, my Bible had been neglectea: and I was, 
from my natural temperament, rather sceptical. The 
doctrines he inculvated were such as well suited the fallen 
and depraved appetites of man, and I was well nigh per- 
suaded of their truth. 

** After attending a lecture, where, with the most capti- 
vating eloquence, he had been attempting to prove from 
the Bible itself, the many inconsistencies of its systems of 
religion, I happened, in search of the passages he quoted, 
to see the Lord’s Prayer. Strange to say, my eye fell on 
the petition, ‘* Lead us not into ‘emptation, but deliver us 
from evil,” and a tide of almost overwhelming recollec- 
tions rushed upon me. I was again a little child, again I 
knelt by the side of my sainted mother, with my little 
hands clasped in hers, and her low, sweet voice was heard 
endeavoring to impress on my mind, that whenever evil 
thoughts enter my mind, T was to recall that sentence, 
and, with full faith in my Heavenly Father, to breathe 
that simple prayer. The effect waselectrical! In a mo- 
ment I felt that the specious arguments, and well-turned 
sentences, | had so long listened to with so much pleas- 
ure, were but dangerous sophistries. Nor was this 
all. From that time I never was on the eve of committing 
any sin, but that voice of melody would ring in my ears, 
and who could resist the appeal? 
soon sought, and | hope not without success, a deeper in- 
terest in His blood, who died for all sinners.. I often 
tremble when I think of what [ might have been, had I 
not been blessed with a praying mother.” 








Nursery. 





THE OBEDIENT BOYS. 


A company of boys met at a neighbor’s house to spend 
the evening, and as they were in the midst of the exciting 
game of *‘ blind-man’s-buff,” some one entered the room, 
and requested them all to take their seats, for apples and 
nuts were to be brought in. Just as the door was opened 
by the servant bringing in the waiter loaded with apples 
and nuts, the clock struck eight. ‘Two boys who had 





salem closed upon him. 
I could not; and I | 





been told to leave at that hour, felt troubled enough. 
They knew not what to do. The temptation to stay was 
almost too strong to be resisted. The older brother of the 
two faintly whispered to one at his side, that he must go. 
Immediately there was an uproar all over the room, each 
one exclaiming against it. 

“Why,” says one, ‘my mother said I might stay till 
nine.” 

‘* My mother,” said another, “did not say any thing 
about my coming: she will let me stay as long as I 
want to.” 

‘**T would not be tied to my mother’s apron-strings,” 
said a rude boy, in a distant part of the room. 

A timid boy who lived in the next house to the one in 
which these two little boys lived, came up, and said, with 
a very imploring countenance and voice, “I am going 
home at half-past eight. Now dostay a little while longer, 
and then we will go home together. I would not go alone, 
it is so dark.” 

And even the lady of the house where they were visit- 
ing came to them and said, “1 do not think your mother 
will have any objection to have you stay a few moments 
longer, and eat an apple and a few nuts. I would have 
sent them in earlier, if 1 had known that you wanted to go.” 

* Now, what could these poor boys do? How could 
they summon resolution to resist so much entreaty? For 
a moment they hesitated, and almost yielded to the temp- 
tation. But virtue wavered only for a moment. They 
immediately mustered all their courage, and said, ‘* We 
must go.” Hastily bidding them all good night, they got 
their hats as quick as they could, for fear, if they delayed, 
they should yield to the temptation, and left the house. 
They stopped not a moment to look back upon the bright- 
ly shining windows, and happy group of boys within, but, 
taking hold of each other’s hands, ran as fast as they could 
on their way home. When they arrived at home, their 
father and mother met them with a smile. And when their 
parents learnt under what strong temptations they had 
been to disobey, and that they had triumphed over these 
temptations, they looked upon their children with feelings 
of gratification, which amply repaid them for all their tri- 
al. And when these boys went to bed that night, they 
felt that they had done their duty, and that they had given 
their parents pleasure; and these thoughts gave them vast- 
ly more happiness than they could have enjoyed if they 
had remained with their playmates beyond the hour which 
their parents had permitted, 








Religion. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE MOTHER AND SON. 


“This is my home,” said Frank, as he bounded in from 
school one day. Frank’s mother sat in a low rocking- 
chair at her sewing. 

Having deposited his hat and satchel in their places, he 
opened the drawer of a small, square table, which drawer 
was his exclusive property, and began to arrange his play- 
things. 

Frank’s Aunt Mary was sitting by, and it so happened 
that Aunt Mary was sometimes fond of asking Frank puz- 
zling questions. At least he thought them so. 

** Aud how do you know, Franky,” said the lady, “ that 
this is your home?” 

The little boy looked up for a moment, to his Aunt, 
with still, inquiring eyes, large eyes and blue they were ; 
and now they looked larger than usual ; then quickly turn- 
ing to his mother, with a look of loving trust, he replied, 
as he again met Aunt Mary’s questioning look, “ because 
she ts here.” 

Was Frank sure of care, and enjoyment, and love, be- 
cause of his mother’s constant presence, certain that wher- 
ever she was, there was hishome? What Christian heart 
is not here reminded of the words of Christ to his disci- 
ples; because I live, ye shall live also. Was not the feel- 
ing expressed by the child, of the nature of perfect faith? 
Was it not such as should have place in the Christian 
heart with regard to the great Author of salvation, his 
Hope and his Redeemer? . As with the faith of this trust- 
ing child, should he not regard his title to his heavenly 
inheritance? Has not Christ given those who trust in 
Him the very same claim to the regions of Heaven, that 
he himself possesses? Because I live—it were as reason- 
able to doubt the existence of the Son of God, as to ques- 
tion whether following, loving, trusting in him, one of the 
human family should ever find the gates of the New Jeru- 
M. A. C. 











Natural History. 
THE OSTRICH. 


This gigantic bird, being from six to eight feet in 
height, and weighing as much, often, as eighty pounds, is 
found in the sandy deserts of Asia and Africa. Its mus- 
cular thighs, thicker than a man’s, are destitute of feath- 
ers. It has two toes on each foot; the interior ones are 
long, and are furnished with a strong claw; the exterior 
toes are shorter, and withoutaclaw. Thesole of the foot 
is broad, and adapted to walking inthesand. The length 
of the neck and legs and some of its habits, have caused 
it to be called by the Arabians and Grecians, the camel- 
bird. The wings are each armed with two short plume- 
jess shafts, resembling the quill of the porcupine, and in 
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place of true quill.feathers, are supplied with plumes of a 
pure and beautiful white. It is in order to procure these 
that the ostrich is hunted. This employment is very eX- 
citing; and the fleetest Arabian horses are necessary to 
pursue it with success. The ostrich cannot fly, but runs 
with surprising swiftness; but, unfortunately, frequently 
turns in circles, thus giving the pursuing horsemen a great 
advantage ; but even at this disadvantage the hunters, for 
the safety of their horses, are obliged to relieve each other 
frequently, and then the chase lasts eight or ten hours. 
‘© What time she lifted up herself on high, she scorneth 
the horse and his rider ;’” Job xxxix. 18. 
The ostrich has been called a cruel bird to her offspring. 
On the slightest noise, or trivial occasion, she will leave 
her nest or her young, to which perhaps she will never 
return. The Arabs often meet with young ostriches 
straggling and moaning about like so many distressed or- 
phans. ‘The daughter of my people,” says Jeremiah, 
*“‘ has become cruel, like the ostriches in the wilderness ;” 
Lam. iv. 3. These young are from the size of a pullet, 
up. The eggs usually weigh about three pounds; they 
are of a dirty white color, marbled with yellow, and when 
found good, are eaten by the Arabs. [£v. Guardian. 
Coditorial. 


THE COMPANION IS FREE! 


This Number of the Youth’s Companion completes the twen- 
ty-first year since it commenced as a weekly periodical. It is 
believed to be the first Newspaper ever published for Children 
and Youth. 
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In good old times, fifty years ago, when I engaged as an Ap- 
prentice to the Printing business, it was the custom, (and it was 
the law,) that boys were in subjection to their fathers, or to the 
masters to whom they were bound as Apprentices, until they 
were twenty-one years of age. Then, and not till then, they 
were considered to be free—a new suit of clothes was given 
them—and the twenty-first birth day was celebrated as a festi- 
val. They were then esteemed as men, and entitled to be call- 
ed Mister. But, at the present day, it is not so. Boys too often 
break away from parental restraint and instruction, before they 
have learned what is necessary for their success in business; 
and consequently few of them acquire the character and proper- 
ty which their fathers have obtained by a long course of patient 
industry. ‘Too many of them try to live upon the earnings of 
others; but how can they do that with a clear conscience ? 

It is a singular coincicence, that the Companion, after having 
been published in the office of the Boston Recorder twenty-one 
years, is, this week, separated from that office, by the removal 
of the Recorder to another building. This apprenticeship of the 
Companion was in its infancy necessary for its support; but it 
has now, by industry and economy in its management, attained 
a strength and maturity by which it canstand alone, the number 
of subscribers being greater than were ever before on the books, 
and the testimonials of approbation more nnmerous than ever. 
It is only necessary for the Subscribers to pay their Bills prompt- 
ly, to insure a continuance of the Companion as !ong as there are 
Children and Youth to read it. 

The Companion will still “speak as a child” to the infant— 
relate instructive stories to the youth—and give facts and sug- 
gestions for the assistance of Parents in the religious education 
of their children. 

We have this week finished the History of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, which has given the circumstances of the infancy of this 
great nation—and the principles of those good men, by whose 
toils and self-denial its foundation was laid.’ Next week, we 
shall commence the Life of Washington and the History of the 
American Revolution—and we think if these two subjects were 
well understood by all our youth, and if they would imitate the 
example of those great men whom all delight to honor, our 
Country, by the blessing of God, would long continue prosperous 
and happy. J : 

The Yourn’s Companion will continue to be published at 
No. 11 Cornhill, Boston—where there are a number of blank 
Receipts, which we should be happy to fill up with the names of 
delinquent Subscribers. 

The twenty-first Volume will in a few weeks be bound, and for 
sale at $1 or $1,25, according to the style of binding. Some of 
the previous Volumes may also be had. 

A New Volume will commence next week—a very convenient 
time for New Subscribers to begin, as they will have a complete 
Volume with Index, for binding in a book, at the close of the 
year. If any Subscribers should find their papers stopped, 
when they wish them continued, they will please inform us im- 
mediately, so as not to lose any of the numbers, Address Let- 
ters to Natsamet Wits, 11 Cornhill, Boston. 
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1 will not Change 199—Young Disciple 203 


MORALITY. 
Love to Obey 3—Anecdote of a Shoemaker 7 
Boy’s Velocipede 10—Little Crab Catcher 15 : 
Soldiers and Flower Beds 19—Extravagant Language 23 
Preacher and Robbers 27—Samuel and Eli 31 
Thoughtless Ellen 35—Two Fannys 39 
L’Allegro and Ill Penseroso 54—Avoid Bad Company 59 
Pleasant Incident 59—Fast day Exploit 67—Noble Youth 71 
Vanity Punished 75—Jack-Knives 78 
Thou shalt not steal 83—What Temperance can do 91 
Infatuation of Gaming 99—Way to Eminence 103 
Selfishness 106—Yankee Shrewdness 110—Boy and Man 111 
Keep your Temper 114—Pleasure is Cheap 114 
Haunted Ship 117—It is her way 122 
We'll kill him, won’t we 123—Good Manners 127 
The Pledge 130—Advantagesvof honesty 134 
Are you not ashamed 139—Poor but Honest 147 
Respect for age 151—I won’t Stand it 151 
Take care of that Ox 159—Value of a Trade 163 
Sincerity 163—Think before you act 171 
Recovery of a Lost Bond 179—Visions of Beaufort 179 
Which do you like best 1883—Nice Coat 190 
Quarrelsome Children 198—Truth and Honesty 203 


OBITUARY. 
Charles L. Winslow 11—Dying Boy 42—T wo Sisters 55 
Anne 83—Dying Child 95—She was gone 106 
Little Susan 111—Sketch of a Little Boy 123—Little Lucy 127 
Child and his Treasure 131—The Early Called 139 
Burial at Sea 143—Little James 151—Death of the Young 187 











Dying Hindoo 191—Hon. Samuel Hubbard 195—Our Pastor 206 


¥ Bread cast on waters 1 


PARENTAL. 

Anecdote of D’Alembert 11—Little Girl and her Father 18 
Interesting Scene 28—Little Sister 27—I cannot stand that 52 
Ancient Mirrors 55—Jewish Custom 58—Crushed Plant 59 
Seven Children 883—May Merton 95—Lost Son 98 

The Disappointment 106—Government of Children 115 
Child’s Death 126—Affectionate Sons 130 

Young Man going to prison 143—Irreligious Father 155 
Little Worshippers 159—Mother’s Influence 171 
Management of a Child 179—Judicious Mother 187 

The Lord a Jealous God 203—Mother’s Influence 207 


THE NURSERY. 

The Hyacinth 3—Story for Boys 7—Little Ellen 11 

Annie and Roses 23—Orphan Boy 31—James and his Dove 39 
Two Brothers 43—Horse and new pasture 51—Permission 63 
Contented Boy 67—Thunder Storm 79—Little Susan 87 
Canary Bird 87—I don’t want to91—Guilt makes afraid 91 
The Unfortunate 98—Moses 103—Abba and May Flowers 114 
Little Jane 123—The Brothers 127—Little Willie 130 

School Recollections 134—Joseph, Trial of his temper 143 
Trial 147—James Stebbins 150—Sympathy of Childhood 155 
Charlie’s Idea of Goodness 163—Stories about Willey 166 
Power of God 171—Family of Cats 175—The Seasons 175 
Not being Afraid 183—The Strongest Man 191 

The Letter 195—Self Restraint 199 

Stubborn Child 203—Patched Dress 203 


SABBATH SCHOOL. 

Singing in Heaven 2—Another Man 23—Little James 26 
Little Ellen 43—Sunday School Infidel 46 

Wicked Girl Changed 71—Dying Council 79 

A Class of Boys 87—Samuel 95—Ragged Sunday School 103 
Three Mechanics 107—Make sure of being understood 111 
Teacher’s Experience 131—Little Sunday Scholar 143 
Origin of a Sunday School 150—Happy Sunday Scholar 155 
Done what she could 163—-Foolish William 167 

T left it to God 167—Jairus’ Daughter 171—The Recess 179 
Little Mary 187—L.etter from Chinese Boy, 187 

Faith inGod 199—Way to fill up Sabbath Schools 207 


BENEVOLENCE. 

Little Orphan Children 2—True and False Kindness 7 
Gratitude for the Bible 15—Generous Lad 15 

General Jackson 27—Kind hearted Child 47 

How to Do Good 55—George and his money hox 63 
Brother and Sister 70—Cannot we do Something 91 
Almond Blossom 91—Quaker and Little Thief 107 
All’s well that ends well 107—Missionary Boy 115 
Thrilling Incident 119—Jew of Wilna 123 

Affecting Incident 126—Ellen’s Half Dollar 127 

Way to be happy 131—Beautiful Maniac 135 
Highland Glen 135—Little German Girl 139 

Hlindoo and Shark 147—Guide to the Straying 151 
Truth stranger than fiction 154 
Noble Revenge 159—Youth of Ireland 162 

Hommony Boy 175—Charitable Widow 187 
American Soldiers 191—James and his Penny 198 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Affectionate Dog 10—Young Otters 11—Pet Monkey 15 
Sagacity of Animal¥ 19—The Ostrich 23—T wo Foxes 27 
Old Jack 43—Snakes in Australia 47—Intelligent Dog 59 
Lion and Giraffe 67—Golden Eagle 67— Boa Constricior 70 
Runaway Lizard 75—The Swallow 79—The Ichnumon 87 
Animal Affection 91—Ring Pitcher 94, 179 
Families of Animals 99—Snow Bird 107—African and Dog 107 
Butterfly 111—Adventure with a Bear 115 
Adventure with a Buffalo 119—Singing Mouse 119 
Carpenter Bee 123—Anecdotes of Dogs 126 
Snake Charming 139—Foxes counterfeiting death 142 
African Serpents 151—Lion’s Strength 151 
Elephant loose 154—Deadly Snake bite 158—The Gazelle 166 
Tame Fox 175—Battle with a Bear 183—Hen in trouble 184 
Odd Visitor 187—Hawk and Eagle 191—Monkies 199 
Eagle and Serpent 203—Ostrich 207—Crestive Wisdom 158 


DESCRIPTIVE. 
May Day in England 31, 35—-Celebration in Salem 47 
Independence in the Country 51 
Dwellings of different nations 58—Peak Carua 86 
City Boys 98—Language of Flowers 120 
Day ina Brazilian Forest 155—Sugar Making 191 
Tour to the Skies 195—Flowers 203 


EDITORIAL. 

Visit to the Blacksmith’s Shop 4 

Return from Blacksmith’s Shop 8 

Letters from Subscribers 4, 16, 84, 80, 136, 168, 184, 196, 200 

Charles Strong and his Advisers 12—The Geysers 16 

Fountain of Perpetual Youth 20—Siege of Calais 20 

Boy and Brook, 28—Mischievous Boy 32—The Garden 36 

Every thing beautiful 36—I have lost it 40—The Launch 40 

The Party 44—Letter to Caroline 44 

Story of the Revolution 48 

The Fort 52—Windmill Hill 56—Poor-house Girl 60 

The Boarders 64—Frog Dream 68—Benjamin Drowned 68 

Alexander Murray 72—Slavery in England 76 

Blacksmnith’s Daughter 80-—The Shoes 84—Wolf Story §8 

Sin found out 92—Learning a trade $2 

Troublesome Thoughts 6—Barren Apple Tree 76 

Knowledge Useful—Origin of Watts’ Hymns—Samuel Wesley 
—Pudens 100 

Unpopular Girl 104 

Viceroy and Galley Slave—Eyes and no eyes—Old ‘ year— 
Touching Story 108—High Rock 112 

Only for once—How to treat bad company—Pleasing incident 
—Rum takes away the heart 116, 

Franklin’s Rules Explained 120—I mean to be rich 124 

Village Greens 128—Sunday Travelling 128 

The Advertisement 132—Soldier’s Cabin 136 

Good bye, Mother 140—Love of Praise 144 

Frost work on windows 148—Unjust judgment 152 

Hundred Gardens in Prison 156—Sagacity of Hens 156 

Bayne’s Panorama 160—Keeping doors shut 160 

Captive Sailor 164—,What keeps it alive 164 

Music for Sabbath Schools 164—Riding 168—The Gleaner 172 

Soldiers! Soldiers! 176—Loving Kindness 176—Happiness 180 

God is Love—How much better—Popular Book 180 

Stranger’s Retreat 184—Children’s troubles 188 

I hook’d it 192—Perils and hardships 196 

Temptations of Sailors 200—Happy Result 204 





The Companion is free 208 








